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THE LOGIC OF THE COLOR-ELEMENT THEORY. 


In the following I wish to reopen a question long ago raised by 
Wundt, whether the conception of elements and compounds, or of 
primary and mixed colors, which underlies most of the prevailing 
color theories, is really appropriate to the subject-matter. Is this ' 
conception an essential factor in color-theory, or is it a foreign product 
which retains its place there merely through lack of criticism? 

The conception is suggested, no doubt, by the phenomena of color- 
mixture. When we find that a combination of two disks of different 
hue gives a third hue it is, natural to suppose that certain hues, or 
color-tones, may be found which, like the chemical elements, will form 
the components of all others and will themselves be not further de- 
composable. But nothing of the kind is discovered. The laws of 
color-mixture, as expressed in the color-triangle, show that all color- 
tones may be obtained from mixtures of three primaries, but, pro- 
vided the three be chosen in proper relations, any color may be a pri- 
mary. What kind of an element is that which may be indifferently 
an element or acompound? It seems to me that to drive the element- 
conception through the color-triangle is to accomplish its destruction. 
For the conception of elements and compounds calls for a one-sided 
relation, — the compounds must be derivable from the elements but the 
elements must be non-derivable; whereas the relation of the color-tones 
is circular, —that is to say, any color-tone chosen as primary may in 
turn be obtained from a mixture of others, one of which may be one of 
its compounds.’ Clearly, then, on the basis of ‘ mixture’ alone there 

1From a strictly phenomenal standpoint we seem to find the same circular 
relation among the chemical elements, since in practice most of the chemical 
elements are derived and few are found free. It would be interesting to dis- 
cover in what respect, if at all, the phenomena of composition in chemistry 


differ from those in color, but if the two sets of phenomena are throughout 
analogous, the question mainly suggested is, On what basis are the chemical 
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is no justification for the element-compound conception; the facts are 
not, in any real sense, facts of mixture until, from another source, 
you have distinguished certain color-tones as unalterably elementary. 

Upon what grounds, then, are the elements distinguished? In 
this connection two forms of theory demand consideration, namely, 
the red-green-violet theory of Young and Helmholtz and the blue- 
yellow-green-red theory of Hering and others. 

The motives underlying the Young-Helmholtz selection are some- 
what difficult to determine. But among them I think we may discern 
the following: (1) All the mixtures may be obtained from three pri- 
amaries; therefore there are only three primaries. (2) A combination 
of primaries (according to this theory) produces gray; therefore the 
primaries must be so related as to produce gray. (3) But the funda- 
mental assumption appears to be this: all the ‘real’ colors are in- 
cluded within the spectrum (2. e., purples are excluded) and, since 
saturation is not increased, but may be diminished, by mixture, they 
must be chosen from the most saturated of the spectral tones. These 
motives explain, though they do not fully account for the selection of 
red, green and violet: red and violet are the most saturated of the 
spectral tones, and if these constitute two of the primaries, the third, 
if gray is to be the result of combination, must be green. 

It is easily seen, first that these motives are not conclusive; sec- 
ondly that they are not consistently followed out. (1) The limitation 
of primaries to three rests exclusively, it would seem, upon the ‘ law 
of parsimony’ — that is, upon the assumption that nature, being able 
to mix all color-tones out of three primaries, would not uselessly em- 
ploy more. This may turn out to be ultimately a justifiable assump- 
tion, but in the present state of logic it is by no means a necessary 
one. And with only the color-triangle before us we have as good a 
right to choose four primaries, or a greater number, as three. (2) 
‘The requirement that the combination of primaries must give gray 
rests upon a feature of the Young-Helmholtz theory now generally 
ddliscredited. (3) There is no necessity for placing the primaries upon 
the spectrum. The spectrum is purely a physical fact. Psycholog- 
ically or physiologically purple may be as real and as elementary as 
any other color. And the psycho-physiological process is the whole 
matter in question and the whole matter contemplated in the color- 
element theory; for in the physical spectrum there are no primary 
colors, but only a continuum of varying wave-lengths. 


elements distinguished and declared to be elementary? It is to be remem- 
bered, of course, that since Mendelejeff and Lothar Meyer they have not been 


strictly elementary. 
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And, as just observed, the requirements of the theory — the ‘ logic’ 
of the theory, to use Mrs. Franklin’s word — are not consistently main- 
tained. Red and violet are chosen for their saturation; green, be- 
cause a color in its neighborhood is needed to complete the series of 
mixtures and because green in particular is needed to complete gray; 
but the required green is of greater than spectral saturation and as 
such is hardly more a real color than purple. It should be noted, of 
course, that Helmholtz himself gives to all the primaries a greater than 
spectral saturation. But if we abandon the requirement of spectral 
saturation, why not abandon the spectral limitation altogether? Yet, 
if we do so, the Young-Helmholtz selection has lost its last argument; 
it has now no greater claims than any other set of three. 

These considerations make it clear that, as Helmholtz candidly 
admits, the choice of primaries is largely arbitrary. And this arbi- 
trariness, it seems to me, discredits the whole scheme of elementary 
and mixed colors. For how can you say that there are elementary 
colors when none of the colors will answer to this description? To 
construct a conjectural history of the Young-Helmholtz selection (on 
the basis, however, of a remark of Helmholtz), it would seem that 
Thomas Young, in looking for elementary colors, pitched first upon 
red and violet because, being the most saturated, they were the most 
striking, and then added green to complete the triad. But elemen- 
taries were sought for because, from the point of view of the time, no 
other form of explanation seemed intelligible. In a word, the element- 
compound conception was the only available ‘ form of thought.’ 

The grounds upon which the four-color theory rests at its present 
stage of development have been made relatively clear. The three- 
color theory was content to assume that, if we join the ends of the 
spectrum by the series of purples, we have a color-circle, z. e., a series 
of changes which occur in only one order; the four-color theory claims, 
on the basis of introspection, that this circular arrangement is sharply 
broken at four turning points (corresponding to red, yellow, green 
and blue), each of which introduces a totally new order of variation, 
and all together mark off four distinct series and convert the color- 
circle into a color-square. The argument for this view, first ad- 
vanced by G. E. Miiller, is as follows: ‘It is evident that we are 
capable of distinguishing whether a sensation which goes through a 
series of changes before our eyes is changing 2” a constant direction 
or not. * * * Now if we look through the whole circular gamut of 
color hues (the spectral hues completed by the lacking tones from red 
to blue) we find that it is not composed of a single series of this sort, 
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but of several interrupted by sharply-marked points of breaking. As 
we approach wave-length 4505 on one side, the sensation is getting less 
and less yellow in character and more and more green (this is a vari- 
ation of a constant sort), but the moment we pass that point there is a 
distinct change in the character of the series — its successive elements 
get to look /ess and /ess like green and more and more like something 
quite new, namely, blue.’ 

I shall not attempt to deal with these observations directly. Direct 
denial, or qualification, is of course useless, since the denial has no 
greater authority than the affirmation. But there is a logical test of 
correctness, which may be applied even to introspection, namely, the 
test of consistency. The reporter of a fact has not only to stand by 
his observations, but to deny all that contradicts them. In the present 
case he has not only to affirm the existence of these turning-points, or 
breaking-points, on the color-circle, but he must deny that there are 
any relations of similarity and difference among the colors represented 
by them. Otherwise they would not be in the strict sense ‘ breaking 
points.’ 

Now it seems to me that some relations of similarity and difference 
among these so-called primaries cannot be denied, whatever they may 
turn out to be when studied in detail; nor can it be denied that these 
are similarities and differences of color-tone, or hue. To show how 
inevitable this feeling of relationship is I will quote a sentence from 
Miss Calkins’ /xtroduction to Psychology. Miss Calkins, it is to be 
remembered, is a firm believer in the four-color theory and specially 
endorses the introspective argument of G. E. Miiller.? This is the 
sentence: ‘‘ The series’ ‘ red, yellow, green, blue’ cannot therefore be 
described as ‘red, more red,‘ still more red, but is rather to be 


described as 


Red 
Yellow different from red 
Green different from yellow 


more different from red 


1Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Vol. I1., p. 785 
(article on ‘ Vision’). 

Page 465. 

3 Page 43. 

4Of course no one would claim that yellow is redder than red and that green 
is still redder, but what of the opposite relation? If the series to be denied had 
been written ‘ red, /ess red, still Jess red,’ or, from the other side, ‘ green, redder, 
still redder’ I think the author must have hesitated and felt the necessity of 


something more than a flat denial. 
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Blue different from green 

more different from yellow 

still more different from red.” 
Miss Calkins is so certain of these relations that the table is repeated 
in a later chapter. But, we may ask, what is the meaning of 
‘different,’ ‘more different’ and ‘still more different’? Only one 
answer is possible: they mean nothing except as they refer to differ- 
ences of the same kind. Butof what kind? Saturation and intensity 
(brightness) have been expressly excluded. Evidently there is only 
one basis of comparison left, namely, that of color-tone, or hue; and 
the structure of the table makes it clear that this was the basis actually 
employed.’ 

This is mentioned merely to show how natural and inevitable is 
the feeling of a common color-tone quality, among even the so-called 
primary colors, of which the differences in hue are merely quantitative 
variations. Suppose you are called upon to solve the following prob- 
lem: given the primaries, red, yellow, green, blue, to determine their 
relations of similarity and difference as regards color-tone. If they are 
strictly primary, or elemental, the problem is of course insoluble, — 
nay, itis absurd. Yet will any one declare that it is either absurd or 
altogether insoluble? No doubt the attempt at solution would reveal 
wide variations of opinion; these would be due partly to the fluidity 
of the popular conceptions of red, yellow, etc., partly to the difficulty 
of obtaining standard specimens of color, and partly also, I think, to 
the arbitrariness of any standards chosen; and, were all these difficul- 
ties surmounted, we should still face the difficulty of assembling the 
various relations of likeness under a simple and comprehensive formula. 
But there would be few persons without some opinion regarding the 
main points of resemblance. There would be few, perhaps, who 

1 How can it be said that blue differs more from red than from yellow? Blue 
and yellow, as contrast-colors, are commonly understood to mark extremes of 
difference. The last item of the table seems to indicate that it was made with 
the linear spectrum in mind and based upon the assumption that the greater 
interval upon the spectrum marks the greater difference. See note on p. 460. 

* The author says (p. 43) that ‘‘the feeling of ‘more’ attaches itself directly 
to a feeling of difference, not directly to a sensational element of color.’’ But 
what is a feeling of difference which is a feeling of difference of no kind what- 
ever? Undoubtedly a feeling may be of a difference not clearly defined, but if 
the difference has no character whatever, the feeling, I should say, is nothing 
at all. Asa matter of fact Miss Calkins has already to some extent defined the 
difference in question by making it a difference mo/ of saturation and mo/ of 
brightness. What other difference is possible except that of color-tone? And 
what other difference can be meant by the statement that (¢. g.) green differs 
more from red than from yellow? 
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would not assent to the following: first, that blue and green resemble 
each other more closely than either resembles yellow or red; secondly, 
that yellow and red resemble each other more closely than either 
resembles blue or green. Some, indeed, might wish to qualify these 
statements by insisting upon a close resemblance between yellow and 
green, possibly even as close as that between green and blue (this 
may be only a matter of definition) ; but on the other hand, they would 
then admit that blue is less like yellow than green is. In any case it 
will be admitted that the supposed primaries stand in some relations of 
similarity and difference as regards their color-tone. 

If these suggestions seem too fanciful consider the following: (1) 
Color-theorists as well as others distinguish blue and green as ‘ cold’ 
colors from yellow and red as ‘ warm’ colors and speak of the cold 
and warm ends of the spectrum. What can this mean except that each 
color resembles its class-mate more than it resembles those of the other 
class? (2) Many who have no other difficulty in distinguishing colors 
tend to confuse blue and green. And Grant Allen makes the ability 
to distinguish these colors an important point in his argument to prove 
that the color-sense of primitive men is equal to our own.’ But does 
not the extra difficulty of making this distinction show clearly that blue 
and green are somewhat less different than other colors are? (3) 
Hering’s classification of anabolic and katabolic processes corresponds 
to the classification into warm and cold colors.’ Does not this testify 
to felt similarities and differences? (4) Finally, we may ask the 
advocates of the four-color theory, what will you do with the contrast- 
colors? It is commonly assumed that blue and yellow represent 
extremes of unlikeness. Can this description be repudiated? Would 
you say that the feeling of ‘ contrast’ which every one has when these 
or other contrast-colors are brought together is simply an illusion? 
Yet, if you accept the description, does not the extreme grade of 
unlikeness imply intermediate grades, and in fact a complete scale of 
similarities and differences? * 

It would seem, then, that introspection, which has been made the 
final court of appeal for the reality of the color-elements, clearly refuses. 


1 The Color-Sense, Ch. XI. 

2See Miss Calkins, p. 36. 

3 The contrast-relation seems to imply the following scheme: arrange the 
supposed primaries in their proper order upon the color-circle (or some other 
closed curve), leaving their exact position for the moment unconsidered ; then 
each bears a certain resemblance to its two neighbors and is decidedly differ- 
ent from the remaining color (which is at or near the contrast-point). Those 
_ who accept the other resemblances involved in the scheme may halt at blue 
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to sanction their elementary pretensions. This does not necessarily 
destroy the four-series arrangement; for it may be four series in one. 
Nor does it deny a certain preéminence to the so-called primaries. It 
does, however, deny the appearance of any totally new sensation at 
the turning-points. In other words, these become, not breaking-points, 
but merely emphatic points. Their presence can perhaps be accounted 
for. All recent psychology goes to show that we cannot take in a mass 
of things or a row of things without cutting it up into conveniently 
perceptible parcels; and in the absence (sometimes, in the presence) 
of objective marks of division subjective marks are employed. Now, 
in observing a series of changes so numerous as that shown on the 
spectrum or the color-circle, such a subdivision would be clearly 
inevitable. For the points of division any of the color-tones might 
conceivably be used; it is in fact not difficult, by concentrating the 
attention upon hues commonly regarded as mixed, to regard these as 
primaries and the ‘ pure’ colors as mixed. But in general the prefer- 
ence would probably be given to red, yellow, green and blue, since 
these colors, as their names seem to indicate, represent earlier and more 
established products of color-perception than orange and purple or 
‘ peacock’ and ‘olive.’ Consequently, it may be said that the Miiller 
arrangement has a certain relatively objective significance. This, how- 
ever, would not make red, yellow, green and blue the components of 
the other colors, nor would it deny to them relations of simiiarity and 
difference among themselves. Altogether, it may be said here, as of 
the Young-Helmholtz theory, that the element-hypothesis is dictated, 
not by the nature of the subject-matter, but by the conceived necessities 
of scientific explanation. 


Leaving the safer ground of negative criticism I venture to add 
something in the way of positive suggestion. At every period there 
are certain prevailing ‘forms of thought’ which furnish the criteria 
of scientific thinking. From, say, Newton to Darwin, these forms 
were exclusively mathematical; and during that period we had mind- 
stuff, mental atoms and compounds, psychical, social and economic 
‘forces.’ During this period Thomas Young proposed the first really 
positive theory of color, and of course it was cast in the prevailing 


and red ; for at first glance these colors seem to be almost without relation. 
But try the following experiment: compare a Milton Bradley orange-red with 
a Milton Bradley red ; how will you express the difference? Is not the red 
bluer ? If the ‘ purity’ of the specimens be questioned, then we may make the 
question general : as you go red-wards from yellow is it not true, introspectively 
as well as schematically —though vaguely, that the color-tones in becoming 
redder become also bluer? In a word, is not red bluer than yellow? 
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scientific mould. Since Darwin and Spencer a new scientific form 
has presented itself in the conception of evolution. Through this 
conception we have been enabled to give to organic phenomena an 
order and coherence which, under the exclusive dominance of the 
mathematical conceptions, had been impossible; and through this 
conception the study of biology reached for the first time the rank of 
a science. Now color-theory deals with a distinctively organic proc- 
ess. We should thus expect it to be a distinctively evolutionary study. 
As a mathematical study it has been so far a failure; the elementary 
processes or substances are as hypothetical to-day as ever they were. 
Yet, in spite of certain innovations, color-theory still retains as its 
most important feature its primitive mathematical hypothesis. 

Mathematical statement presupposes definite constants. If the 
color-elements are to play their part as elements and are to serve as a 
basis of calculation they must be fixed and invariable. Consequently, 
the color-element theory presupposes a fixed and normal eye; accord- 
ing to Helmholtz it contains three photo-chemical substances of definite 
and invariable composition; according to Hering it contains three 
invariable processes of decomposition and recomposition. And when 
eyes are found which plainly refuse to answer to this description the 
abnormalities are assumed to be also definite and invariable, — that is 
to say, one or more of the substances or processes is absolutely lack- 
ing. But the conception of definite normal and abnormal conditions 
is opposed to all biological analogies. From abnormal to normal, 
nature, it is clear, makes no leaps. In the organic world everything 
is always in a condition of evolution, and in the course of evolution 
there are no such catastrophic changes as the sudden appearance in the 
retina of a new substance or a new process. We speak of ‘ stages,’ 
to be sure, but this is merely a matter of convenience. In reality the 
process goes continuously on; there are no stations on the road and the 
journey is never at anend. The normal is merely a convenient aver- 
age, and the individuals to be described by it are to be found, not all 
abreast of the normal point, but in a considerable line both before and 
behind it; nor is there any absolute gap between them and the 
abnormal. 

This, it seems to me, is what we should expect to find if color- 
perception were treated as an organic process. In an organic process 
there are no fixed conditions upon which the conception of elements 
can rest; and what we have to do is not to analyze colors into their 
elements but to trace the order followed in the development of the 
process of color-perception. In this process we should expect to find 
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many stages; each stage would have its own spectrum or color-circle 
showing the degree of differentiation and identification of color-tones 
so far reached; and the only constant relation would be that involved 
in the identification of the several stages as features of a continuous, 
individual process. 

Recent developments in color-theory have been in the direction 
of the evolutionary hypothesis. The theory of Mrs. C. L. Franklin 
is suggested primarily by the facts of peripheral color-blindness and 
assumes that present peripheral conditions represent universal condi- 
tions at earlier stages of color-perception. But the theory retains 
the four-element feature of the Hering theory; and this, it seems to 
me, stands in the way of a truly evolutionary interpretation. For it 
leads to the assumption that the successive stages of color-perception 
are widely separated and sharply marked. And not only is this 
opposed to biological analogies but, it would seem, the order proposed 
in these several stages is equally opposed to psychological analogies. 
In Mrs. Franklin’s theory color-perception develops through the addi- 
tion of wholly new elements; first we have black, gray, white, then 
these f/us blue and yellow, then these A/us green and red. But 
psychologically it seems that development takes place through the 
gradual and constant differentiation and reconstruction of an earlier 
content. My conception of a typewriter is to-day much more definite 
and coherent than upon the day I first saw one, yet I cannot say that 
any part of the typewriter was wholly absent from my first visual 
picture of it. We should expect to find, therefore, not blue-yellow 
followed by blue-yellow flus green-red, but a grosser distinction, 
embracing possibly the whole spectrum, followed by gradually finer 
distinctions within the same content. It is possible, for example, that 
the distinction of warm and cold represents the earlier stage more 
truly than that of yellow and blue.’ 

Whether such an order of development really exists is of course a 
matter for investigation — more particularly, perhaps, for investigation 
in the field of color-blindness both peripheral and general. The facts 
of color-blindness have been studied but not, I think, with a really 


1In calling the earlier distinction ‘blue-yellow’ we seem to commit the 
‘ psychological fallacy’ of reading into one set of conditions a distinction found 
only in another. It must be remembered that every experience is what it is 
only in distinction from others, and that the character of the experience must 
thus depend upon the character of those from which it is distinguished. The blue 
of the ‘normal’ person is distinguished as such not only from yellow but from 
green and red; the blue of the ‘ partially color-blind’ person is distinguished 
as such only from yellow. Surely it cannot be in both cases the same blue. 
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evolutionary hypothesis in view —that is to say, not with a view to 
discovering a lengthened and unbroken developmental process. Until 


this has been done it cannot be declared that this hypothesis is conclu- 
WARNER Fire. 


sively false. ’ 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


1The MS. of this article was received Sept. 16, 1904.—ED, 
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“ESTHETICS. 


Grundzige der Allgemeinen Aesthetik. Dr. STEPHAN WITASEK. 

Leipzig, 1904. 

In much of its detail the book before us is the ripe fruit of the 
various psychological studies of feeling and Ainfiuhlung which 
Witasek has published from time to time. In its totality it is a thor- 
oughly logical and consistent development of a standpoint in esthetics 
which it is important and desirable to test to the utmost. For this 
reason the effort is to be heartily welcomed and its very consistency 
forbids any criticism except that which includes the raising of the 
fundamental problem involved. 

The problem may be stated thus. It has been customary to speak 
of an esthetics amd of a psychology of the zxsthetic consciousness. 
The former was conceived to deal with the meaning or implications 
of certain attitudes and was, therefore, a worth science; the latter, 
having, by a process of abstraction, turned the attitudes into states, 
was thought to be concerned only with the analysis of the conditions 
of these states. Wherefore, a difference in method was recognized 
which may be stated tentatively, although unsatisfactorily, in the terms 
of the older distinction between the teleological and causal methods. 
Witasek’s thesis, on the other hand, is that xsthetics in general (see 
the title of the book) is identical with the psychology of the zsthetic 
states, a position by no means new of course, but one which has 
scarcely been so rigidly followed out before. The way of explana- 
tion in esthetics is, therefore, strictly causal. Any given concrete modi- 
fication of esthetic experience is susceptible of explanation only as the 
product of the working together of certain factors isolated by psycho- 
logical analysis. As a consequence all the attempts to view the zs- 
thetic experience under unitary ‘enlightening’ categories, such as 
play, self-conscious illusion, etc., what may be called appreciative de- 
scriptions, are at best pre-scientific and have explanatory value only in 
so far as they can be reduced to more elementary psychological terms, 
a task which he attempts and which affords an interesting test of his 
method. These other methods suffer, he insists, from the smuggling 
of the worth moment into the esthetic psychosis itself when as a 
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matter of fact the elementary esthetic feeling state is not a worth 
feeling, worth feelings entering in to modify it only as secondary 
moments. 

Briefly stated his argument runs as follows: In Chapter I., which 
is concerned with the definition of the fundamental esthetic fact, 
it is pointed out that the esthetic attribute (for instance the typical 
attribute, beauty) is not an attribute of objects as such, apart from the 
subject, but rather an attribute which arises out of certain relations of 
the objects to the subject’s feeling attitude. These relations may be 
of two kinds. The object may be in causal relation to the feeling, or 
it may be in what he calls Ziel-relation, that is, the object toward 
which the feeling ts directed. ‘‘The zxsthetic attribute of an object 
is then the fact that it stands in causal or Ziel-relation to the zsthetic 
attitude of a subject.” The two types of relation which condition the 
zsthetic feeling should be carefully noted, for we shall return to the 
distinction in our later criticism. Chapter II., on ‘The &sthetic 
State of the Subject,’ seeks to differentiate the esthetic state from other 
states. The important thesis here is that the zsthetic experience is 
feeling but not worth feeling. The fundamental esthetic state is not 
a worth feeling although many modifications of the esthetic are 
brought about by the inclusion of secondary worth feelings. This 
exclusion of zsthetic feelings from the class worth feelings rests upon 
the view, which he shares with Meinong, that only such feelings as 
have judgments or assumptions as their presuppositions are worth 
feelings, a view which I ‘think cannot be maintained but which we 
cannot stop to criticize at this point. Aiésthetic feelings are then pres- 
entation feelings. Of the esthetic attitude, he says, to quote his 
own words (p. 221), ‘Es steht jenseits alles Werthen wenn nicht 
jenseits aller Werthe.’ A second differentia of asthetic feeling com- 
pletes the definition. Not all presentation feelings are esthetic; 
various sensations, perception and conceptual feelings are not xs- 
thetic. Only intuitive (anschauliche) presentation is esthetic. Those 
feelings, then, which arise upon intuitive presentation alone are 
zsthetic — and, since the two dimensional theory of feelings is up- 
held, there are, strictly speaking, only two fundamental modifica- 
tions of the esthetic (beauty and ugliness); all other feelings are 
pseudo-esthetic. Two problems thus naturally arise. What are the 
possible intuitive presentations which may give rise to the funda- 
mental zsthetic reactions, beauty (pleasure) ugliness (unpleasantness), 
and what are the pseudo-zsthetic factors, judgment (or Annahme) 
feelings, which may enter to produce the other modifications, the 


tragic, sublime, etc. ? 
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The elementary esthetic objects are therefore intuitively pre- 
sented. How shall this characteristic, intuitive, be defined, and what 
objects fulfill the criterion? The criterion itself is somewhat difficult 
to define and the writer trusts rather to illustration and his analysis of 
the groups of objects which fall within the intuitive to make his dis- 
tinction clear. These are (a2) simple forms, objects of perception, 
(4) form qualities (Gestalten) such as melody, rhythm, spatial sym- 
metry, etc., (c) objects with norm suggestion or objects of worth 
beauty and (d@) expression (Stimmung) or objects of inner beauty (cf. 
pages 27 and 180). The purely formal character of the first two 
classes of elementary esthetic objects is obvious. It is in the last two 
classes that we find the possibility of the entrance of content factors, 
in the form of feelings with other presuppositions than presentation, 
worth feelings. In the former of these, for instance, the object which 
represents the norm may have beauty merely as intuited object; but in 
addition to this a ‘worth beauty’ may enter through the inclusion 
among the presuppositions of a judgment as to its normal character, a 
judgment which may be either explicit or merely dispositional (p. 83). 
In the last class, which includes expression, Stémmung, a pleasure, 
beauty, may arise from the mere intuitive presentation, Einfiihlung into 
an object or person of psychical states, but an additional feeling may 
arise from sympathy, in the form of participation feelings ( Antheils- 
gefiihle) which arise upon the assumption of, or judgment as to, the 
existence or non-existence of the psychical states in question and which 
are, therefore, worth feelings. An original, distinctively wsthetic 
state may therefore be increased in feeling intensity, through the en- 
largement of its presuppositions, through the inclusion of pseudo- 
esthetic feelings. 

It remains now to gather together and classify the different extra- 
esthetic moments, judgment and assumption feelings which may 
enter in to modify the original zxsthetic feeling. These are, briefly 
summarized, (@) knowledge worth feelings, such as arise, for instance, 
in the imitative and the characteristic, both of which involve judgments 
and neither of which is really an esthetic moment; (4) ethical worth 
feelings, more particularly the sympathetic participation feelings fol- 
lowing upon the judgment of the existence or non-existence of sub- 
jective states, pleasure, pain, etc., in others; (c) finally a group of 
feelings to which no distinctive class name is given, following upon 
the realization of the success or failure in the processes which condi- 
tion esthetic experience, for instance, xsthetic Einfiihlung. This 
classification by no means does justice to the rather wearisome detail 
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of the writer’s analysis, but it is at least sufficient for the purpose for 
which it is here adduced, namely, to show the general method of the 
reconstruction of the concrete modifications of the zsthetic out of 
these abstract elements. 

A few typical illustrations will make this method clear. Beauty, 
which can be brought under no general formula (although harmony, 
absence of conflict of the feeling elements which go to make up the 
concrete, complex esthetic attitude, is applicable to a wide range of 
phenomena), is best represented by the second group of esthetic ob- 
jects, the Gestalten, rhythms, melodies, etc., where the pure intuitive 
representation is most clearly marked. As soon as the worth feelings, 
the pseudo-zsthetic worth factors are introduced, the total experience, 
although it may still be called one of beauty, begins to lean toward 
other modifications of the esthetic. Thus ‘the tragic,’ to treat his 
definitions most summarily, ‘is fundamentally characterized by un- 
pleasant participation-feelings.’ ‘*The object which arouses the 
feeling of sublimity is as such the object of Einfiihlung on the part of 
the subject.” The content of this projection, he goes on to further 
specify, is spiritual worths of extraordinary greatness (p. 322). The 
comic is throughout unesthetic, although it may enter into an other- 
wise esthetic whole. It is made up entirely of worth feelings, sym- 
pathetic ethical, and knowledge worth feelings as the result of success- 
ful characteristic. 

This, in the main, is the synthetic side of Witasek’s method. It 
would not be difficult to find points of criticism in this reconstruction 
of the concrete modifications of the esthetic. In particular, one is led 
to doubt a definition of the fundamental esthetic which excludes the 
comic and humorous. But any attempt to criticize these reconstruc- 
tions in detail, to be of any value, would inevitably involve a minute 
discussion which the occasion will not permit. Rather let us return 
to the fundamental question of method. Here we shall find it neces- 
sary to take issue on three points: (1) The contention that the zs- 
thetic experience itself is not a worth experience; (2) the consequent 
exclusion of all appreciative or worth descriptions from the science; 
(3) the view which underlies the entire procedure, that esthetics as a 
science is identical with the psychology of the xsthetic consciousness 
and therefore includes no type of explanation except the causal. 

The fundamental conception that the esthetic attitude is beyond 
all valuation if not beyond all values, rests upon the assumption that 
the necessary presupposition of worth feeling is judgment. Whether 
this is true or not, is, of course, at bottom a matter of introspection; 
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but the reviewer, at least, is sure that there exist states of feeling (cer- 
tain mystical states in religious experience, if no others) where the 
worth moment is present without any intellectual judgment presup- 
position being explicitly present, although conative tendencies or dis- 
positions are. The esthetic state is an attitude, and attitude always 
involves valuation. Mere intuition, presentation without worth atti- 
tude, is an abstraction which may be useful as a relative distinction in 
analysis but which never appears in reality. Genetically, it is a 
secondary product of the exclusion of certain conative tendencies 
which, however, remain latent and constitute the dispositional pre- 
suppositions of the esthetic feeling. 

As a worth attitude, therefore, the esthetic has the right to inter- 
pretation as well as causal explanation, 7. e., in the very idea of an 
esthetic science interpretation is included. The appreciative, func- 
tional descriptions, therefore, which were called pre-scientific and re- 
duced to their analytical elements, have as such a place in such a 
science. Without raising the question of the validity of any of these 
particular descriptions (such as those which characterize the attitude 
in terms of freedom, or self-conscious illusion, of play, as dealing 
with appearance and not reality, etc.) in principle, it is precisely 
these appreciative descriptions which are the first stages of interpre- 
tation. It may be true, from the standpoint of psychological analysis, 
that we may, as does Witasek, reduce in a negative manner these 
appreciative descriptions to their psychological elements. We may 
say that what is meant by freedom and desireless intuition is the ab- 
sence of judgment presuppositions in our feelings, that the descrip- 
tion of the attitude in terms of play, self-conscious illusion and ap- 
pearance points to the fact that the feelings involved are Annahme- 
gefiihle, follow upon assumptions and not judgments — all this may 
be true, but there is still a positive side to the description which affords 
the starting point for the interpretation of the functional significance 
of the esthetic attitude in the total mental life. It is quite logical, 
therefore, that Witasek, in denying the worth character of the es- 
thetic attitude, should see no functional significance in it except through 
the inclusion of pseudo-zsthetic factors. 

Finally, then, our criticism of Witasek is not so much on the ground 
of his psychological analysis as because of his conception of esthetic 
method which follows upon the exclusion of the esthetic attitude from 
the sphere of worths. His recognition, in the introductory chapter, of 
the fact that the esthetic attitude rises upon Ziel-relation of feeling to 
object as well as causal, should, it would seem, have led to an en- 
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largement of method in the direction indicated. Attitude is direction 
of feeling upon an object, but it is hard to see how there can be this 
direction of feeling without valuation, either explicit or implicit, 
being involved. Valuable as the purely analytical method of psy- 
chology is, no satisfactory description of the concrete modifications 
of consciousness is possible without recourse to a method which is 
functional and, in the larger sense, genetic. Such a method would be 


part of an ‘allgemeine Aesthetik.’ 
M. UrRBan. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 
MUSIC. 
Essai sur lesprit musical. Lionet Dauriac. Paris, 1904. Pp. 

v + 304. 

It is a fluently written, easily readable book which Dauriac pre- 
sents to the public, the result of the observations of a life time. It is 
written in the manner of Gurney’s well known book on the same sub- 
ject, addressed to the general reader rather than to the professional 
psychologist. It does not, therefore, attempt to solve any special 
psychological problems concerning the esthetics of music, but limits 
itself to a discussion of the musical abilities of the average hearer who 
is no professional musician. The author’s method consists in gather- 
ing the terms in which these abilities are usually described in the 
language of daily life as well as in modern treatises of musical and 
philosophical writers and in carefully analyzing their different mean- 
ings and adopting the one which seems to be best suited for a clear 
exposition of the abilities in question. He distinguishes between 
musical sensation and musical intelligence, meaning by the former the 
ability to be variously affected by the musical elements as such, by the 
latter the capacity of comprehending and enjoying the combinations 
of such elements into ‘ phrases’ or whatever name one might give to 
such combinations. The book will doubtless be welcomed by those 
who desire an introduction into the psychology of music in general 
without being interested in special problems of the science. 


Zur Struktur der Melodie. Fritz WEINMANN. Zeitschrift f. 

Psychol., 1904, XXXV., 340-379, 401-453. 

The article does not contain any observations to speak of. The 
author merely attempts to apply the theory of melody of Lipps to 
the most common musical phrases and to the major and minor scale. 
So far as the application of any theory to a mass of more or less dis- 
connected facts must be helpful to the scientist, psychologists will be 
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thankful for what the author has accomplished. Those, indeed, who 
regard the Lippsian theory as the final truth, will derive much satis- 
faction from this expansion of the theory. Those, however, who pre- 
fer science to speculative thought, will be rather disappointed in read- 
ing this article. The Lippsian theory that musical tones are rhythms, 
z. e., micro-rhythms, that melody is a system of such rhythms, and 
that the laws of tone relationship need of be investigated by inde- 
pendent experiments but are to be logically derived from the laws of 
rhythm which we know —this theory is accepted by the author as a 
dogma the truth of which must not be questioned. Since he is con- 
vinced that the laws of tone relationship can be derived from the laws 
of rhythm, pushing aside, indeed not even mentioning, the particular 
observations published which squarely contradict the results of this 
speculation, one should at least expect that he has carefully made use 
of the recent literature on rhythm, as the laws of rhythm are declared 
to be the basis of the whole system. But the only monograph on 
rhythm known to the author is Meumann’s paper published ten years 
ago. Of the recent work on rhythm found chiefly in this Revizew 
and other American periodicals he is entirely ignorant. Lippsian 
doctrine is throughout the paper substituted for experimental in- 
quiry. Not results of experimental investigation and careful intro- 
spection, but exclusively quotations from the publications of Lipps are 
made the premises from which he draws his conclusions. That the 
method of scientific research just depicted is still to be found in the 
beginning of the twentieth century, seems to the reviewer to be a 


matter of regret. 


Max MEYER. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


MEMORY. 


La fonction de la mémotre et le souvenir affectif. FR. PAULHAN. 

Paris, Félix Alcan. 1904. 

It will be of interest to those who have followed the question to 
learn that the specific problem of affective memory has attained to the 
dignity of monographic treatment. Paulhan, who had already con- 
tributed to the subject in two articles in the Revue Philosophique, has 
now treated the question more at length, and in his hands, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, the method is largely functional and, in the larger 
sense of the word, genetic. 

Hitherto the problem has been chiefly one of analysis. The 
problem of the very existence of affective memory, its differentiation 
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from the memory of ideas, the determination of the conditions of its 
appearance, all this has been sufficient to occupy the attention of the 
psychologist. But Paulhan, taking the positive results of this analyt- 
ical labor largely for granted, passes on to the study of the functional 
significance of the phenomenon for the mental life as a whole. The 
special aspects of the phenomenon which interest him most are the 
functional interrelations of affective and intellectual memory ; the trans- 
formations which an effective state undergoes in memory as contrasted 
with the effect of the lapse of time on perceptual and ideal memory 
images; and finally what he calls the utilization of affective memory, 
individual and social. 

The existence of affective memory is, we have said, assumed. 
At least, the first two chapters, which are concerned with a rehearsal 
of the facts upon which the theory is based and a differentiation of 
these facts from those of ideal memory, disclose nothing new, and, if 
the matter be viewed critically, rather display a lack of first hand 
knowledge of all the literature on the subject. The contribution of 
the author to the subject is to be found rather in the light he is enabled 
to throw upon the phenomenon from his study of the functional sig- 
nificance of memory as a whole. Memory (retention), in the larger 
use of the word, includes two very different phenomena; first the 
case where an element is retained as part of the mental life through 
the sacrifice of its position as an independent element —is retained 
merely through the dispositional traces which it leaves upon the 
habit or functional side of consciousness; secondly the case where, 
on the other hand, it is retained as an independent element through 
its refusal to be lost in the processes of systematization and organ- 
ization. To the latter, narrower form of memory we give the name 
Souvenir, revival, recall. With this preliminary distinction within 
the general field of memory the writer enters upon the study of affec- 
tive memory. The distinction made by Mauxion between ‘true’ 
and ‘ false’ affective memory corresponds to a real differeuce. The 
‘true’ memory, in this sense, is the revival of a past emotion inde- 
pendently of its part in a systematized whole, or apart from habit. 
The question for analysis is then, not whether the affective state is a 
revived state or a new state, but whether it is a state revived inde- 
pendently or one modified by processes of assimilation and systemati- 
zation. The opposition is not between memory and invention but 
between memory and organization. Souvenir, in the strict sense, ter- 
minates with organization (p. 52). 

What is the relative functional significance of these two types of 
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retention in the mental life, more especially as applied to the affective 
side of consciousness? This, the problem of the ‘ utilization’ of 
affective memory, is the central theme of his study. Of that form of 
memory which is involved in organization, in the retention of disposi- 
tional traces of feeling through systematic association, the same may 
mutatis mutandis be said as of organization in general. It is the 
basis of affective or worth continuity. It is everywhere in evidence 
and is the goal of progressive adaptation. What then is the réle of 
this souvenir or revival of affective states as independent elements? 
Its réle is analogous to the revival of perceptions as independent 
elements and the means of revival are similar, namely, association by 
contiguity rather than systematic association. To state briefly what 
the writer has developed with a wealth of illustration from the indi- 
vidual and social life, this affective revival is the conservative function 
in the mental life. The equilibrium of mental activity is the resultant 
of a struggle of the elements. Systematization is possible only 
through loss, sacrifice of the independence of the elements. Just as 
the revival of perceptions as independent elements is necessary to 
correct the vices of too great fluidity of thought, so the fixation of 
concrete affective states through arbitrary associations of contiguity 
serves as a balance wheel in the instinctive life of feeling and will. 
How the writer applies this, how he works out the technique of this 
souvenir in the moral and religious life of the individual, in the cere- 
monial and conventional mnemonics of race organization, must be left 
to the reader to discover. 

Two additional points are brought out with interesting detail, the 
interrelations of intellectual and affective memory and the transforma- 
tions that an effective state undergoes with lapse of time as compared 
with the transformations in idea. In the first case he shows how the 
purely intellectual memory tends to pass into affective if the conative 
tendency to which it corresponds is fortified or especially excited by 
attending circumstances or by arrest; how, reciprocally, the affective 
passes into intellectual memory if the conative tendency is able to 
satisfy itself more easily and regularly. His comparison of the trans- 
formations of affective memory with those of the intellectual results 
in the following conclusions. The well known fact of ideal mem- 
ory, that enfeeblement, loss of intensity accompanies the lapse of 
time, is the opposite of the law of affective memory. Here with the 
tendency to generalization of affective attitude with the lapse of time 
he finds an actual increase of intensity and purity of the affective state 
and a consequent tendency to fixation. At bottom these opposite ten- 
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dencies may be reduced to the same functional causes working in dif- 
ferent ways. The memory image tends towards hallucination, the re- 
membered sentiment tends toward intensification and expansion in 
consciousness. Both are, however, affected by certain réducteurs, 
by the struggle with other elements. But while the memory image, 
the intensity and permanence of which are dependent upon the per- 
ception which gave it birth, is constantly being reduced by new im- 
pressions, the intensity and expansion of the sentiment, being depen- 
dent upon the degree of organization of the conative tendencies which 
it presupposes, and not upon the intensity of the perception which 
occasioned its appearance, are, within certain limits, increased rather 
than diminished by the arrest exercised by new elements (pp. 82, 83). 

In conclusion, it may be said that this essay of Paulhan’s reveals at 
the same time both the excellencies and the faults inherent in his gen- 
eral method. While some of his particular conclusions show, per- 
haps, a tendency to undue generalization and a certain lack of percep- 
tion of some of the more difficult problems of analysis involved, the 
general tendency of his work is one in which the psychologist can 
take satisfaction. It contributes to our insight into the functionally 
important rédle which affective memory plays in the continuity of con- 
sciousness. And, while showing this, it incidentally fills up a gap in 
his own systematic portrayal of the mental life, a portrayal which, 
though written perhaps in a somewhat large and schematic way, has 
in its successive stages, without doubt, contributed not a little to that 
systematic view of the mental life without which our particular studies 


threaten to become ‘ useless knowledge.’ 
Wixpur M. Ursan. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 


SOCIAL AND GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY. 


Indian Boyhood. CHuartEs A. Eastman. New York, McClure, 

Phillips & Co. 1902. 

Social psychology is not confined to works written with purely 
scientific purpose. In the book called /rdian Boyhood, Dr. Eastman 
has given much valuable material for the psychologist, although de- 
signed primarily for his young son, as a record of his father’s boyhood. 
Dr. Eastman has the double advantage of both an Indian’s and a white 
man’s education, and so is able to tell of Indian life not only from the 
inside but from the outside. 

Many illustrations are given of the strong control of the group 
over the individual. In hunting, the Indian police ‘‘ oversee the hunt, 
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lest some individuals should be well provided with food while others 
were in want. No man might hunt independently. The game must 
be carefully watched by the game scouts, and the discovery of a herd 
reported at once to the council, after which the time and manner of 
the hunt were publicly announced. * * * An Indian might hunt 
every day besides the regularly organized hunt; but he was liable to 
punishment at any time. If he could kill a solitary buffalo or deer 
without disturbing the herd it was allowed. He might also hunt 
small game.” 

The influence of group institutions is also illustrated by the 
Maidens’ Feast (pp. 181 f.) which was jealously guarded against any 
unworthy participants, and by the similar feast of young men ‘‘in 
which the eligibles were those who had never spoken to a girl in the 
way of courtship. It was considered ridiculous so to do before attain- 
ing some honor as a warrior, and the novices prided themselves 
greatly upon their self control.” 

The forces which make toward collective and toward family or 
individual life are well shown also. Military necessities favored the 
large company, economic advantage the small group: 

‘¢ There was a constant disposition to break up into smaller parties, 
in order to obtain food more easily and freely. So large a body 
[from two to five thousand] could not be easily supplied with the 
necessaries of life; but on the other hand our enemies respected such 
a gathering! Of course the nomadic government would do its utmost 
to hold together as long as possible. The police did all they could 
to keep in check those parties who were intent upon stealing away. 
* * * It was chiefly by reason of this food question that the Indians 
never established permanent towns or organized themselves into a 
more formidable nation” (p. 261). 

If Dr. Eastman’s own boyhood was a typical one the consciously 
directed educational forces were very great among the Indians. They 
gave to the boy’s mental and moral equipment for his life as hunter 
and warrior an unremitting and extraordinarily well directed course 
of instruction. In fact the customs in connection with the training of 
children were, like other customs, held to be divinely instituted, and 
hence were scrupulously adhered to. The pregnant Indian woman 
would frequently choose some character as a model for her expected 
child, learn all his exploits and dwell upon them in solitude. The 
infant warrior hears lullabies rehearsing exploits in hunting and war. 
The girl is at once addressed as the future mother of a noble race. 
The boy hears almost every evening a myth or a true story of some 
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deed which he must himself repeat the following evening, for the 
criticism or applause of the household. ‘* His conception of his own 
future career becomes a vivid and irresistible force.” ‘It seems to 
be a popular idea that all the characteristic skill of the Indian is in- 
stinctive and hereditary. This is a mistake. All the stoicism and 
patience of the Indian are acquired traits, and continual practice alone 
makes him master of the art of wood craft.” In the case of Dr. 
Eastman his chief teachers were his uncle and grandmother, as his 
mother was dead and his father a prisoner among the whites. The 
uncle catechized him at night on what he had seen during the day, 
taught him the habits of animals, challenged him to fast with him all 
day, waked him with war-whoops and ridiculed him if he did not 
instantly grasp a weapon and whoop in reply, and sent him for water 
after dark when camping in a strange place. The grandmother gave 
special attention to the moral and religious training. ‘‘ Religion was 
the basis of all Indian training” (pp. 49-60). 

The games of the Indian boy are more directly related to the occu- 
pations of adult life than can be the case with those peoples which 
have exchanged the thrilling life of the hunter for prosaic farming and 
trade — except, perhaps, as the white boy plays marbles ‘ for keeps’ 
or pitches pennies. ‘* We practiced only what we expected to do 
when grown. Our games were feats with the bow and arrow, foot 
and pony races, wrestling, swimming and imitation of the customs 
and habits of our fathers.” The boys even played ‘ medicine dance’ 
in secret, for to imitate these dances was regarded by the elders as 
irreverent. 

The most striking and impressive incident in the boy’s education 
was his first offering to the ‘ great mystery,’ made when he was eight 
years old. The story of the process by which his grandmother worked 
him up to the point where he was willing to sacrifice his inseparable 
companion, a dog, is most instructive. The complex emotions — 
desire for future success, pride in rising to the height of a brave deed, 
awe in the presence of natural forces, actual and suggested, social 
sympathy — exhibit the chief roots of the religious sentiment. Modern 
methods of ‘ painless education’ certainly make a less forcible appeal 


to some of the deeper elements of character. 
J. H. Turrts. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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The Genetic Function of Movement and Organic Sensations for 
Social Consciousness. MARGARET FLoy WASHBURN. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology, 1903, XIV., 73-78. 

In the first paragraphs, the author draws the distinction between a 
concrete element and a genetic element of mental life. The former may 
be in its nature complex, but by introspection it cannot be reduced to 
simpler forms. An example is the sensation red. Such a concrete 
element may be the result of a long process of combination of primi- 
tive ingredients. These primitive ingredients probably were unlike 
anything now experienced as a concrete element; they were the 
psychic aspects of wervous shocks ; the author would differentiate these 
primitive ingredients by using the term genetic elements for them. 

The remainder of the article is a discussion of the origin of social 
consciousness. Attention is drawn to the fact that the rise of social 
consciousness cannot be explained by the data furnished by introspec- 
tion. The explanation by imitation, given by Prof. Baldwin, accounts 
for the awakening, not for the construction of social consciousness. 

We find the child has such a mental constitution that he gives a 
social interpretation to certain experiences, but how it comes about 
that he does so, we are unable to explain in terms of introspection. 
Observation of animal life furnishes evidence that certain motor reac- 
tions of coming to the rescue, joining in defense, and so forth, were 
developed before it is possible to assume the presence of any social 
consciousness of a fellow creature’s suffering. 

We cannot be sure that the animals below man can have a repre- 
sentation of their own past experiences; much less probable is it that 
they can have an idea of the experiences of others. 

The social motor reactions are found in animals very low in the 
scale, while the power to represent, the power to form free ideas, is a 
much later development. 

The life of the species may depend to a considerable degree upon 
the helping activity of the members of a group; that there should be 
aroused a representation of the suffering of the animal is not so neces- 
sary; these representations are by-products in the growth of the 
representative power in general. As this power develops the con- 
Scious state produced in the mind of one animal by manifestations of 
mental processes in another would be determined by the elements 
entering into it; these elements are the genetic elements, that is, the 
movement and organic sensations produced by reactions, and ‘ already 
on the field before social consciousness develops.’ 

N. McALLIsTER, 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Enquéte sur le sentiment dela colere chez les enfants. P. MAta- 

PERT. Année Psychologique, Vol. IX., pp. 1-40. 

In this article M. Malapert states the results obtained from a 
questionnaire sent out by the ‘ Société libre pour I’étude psychologique 
de l’enfant.’ This questionnaire is one of three sent to members of 
the Society, to primary inspectors, and to instructors. It consists of 
nineteen questions covering the following points: The general char- 
acteristics of the subject, physical signs of anger, acts during anger, 
self-control, provocative causes of anger, premeditated anger, phe- 
momena consequent upon fits of anger, effect of heredity, and in- 
fluence of climatic and physiological conditions. The conclusions are 
based upon observations on 183 children of whom only fourteen were 
under six years of age. 

The writer proceeds first to a statistical summary of the replies to 
the questionnaire. Among his conclusions are the following: The 
majority of children observed are normal in their intellectual develop- 
ment; anger is not particularly characteristic of feebleness of mind. 
Contrary to Lange and Ribot, M. Malapert finds pallor as well as 
redness a common accompaniment of anger. Rapidity of limb- 
movement results in most cases, and the innervation of the voluntary 
muscles is increased, but in a form incoérdinate and spasmodic. The 
effect of anger on the voice is constant; it becomes more guttural or 
more shrill and the throat contracts. Acts of violence are common, 
most often directed against other persons, but often directed against 
lifeless objects. Self-control is usually lost. Premeditated anger is 
extremely rare. Anger very frequently ends in tears and is often fol- 
lowed by slight prostration or minor derangements but seldom has 
grave or lasting physical effects. The child usually returns quickly 
to his normal condition but frequently manifests remorse. A majority 
of the subjects are described as healthy, yet a considerable number of 
the children so designated are very nervous or suffer from specific 
ailments. In a significant number of cases, nervous instability or 
alcoholism is indicated in the child’s heredity. In the vast majority 
of cases, anger decreases with age either in frequency or in violence 
or in both. 

In the second part of the article, the writer attempts to differentiate 
the typical forms of anger and to determine the conditions of abnormal 
irascibility. He distinguishes two fundamental forms of anger, the 
offensive and the defensive; movements of attack are the index of the 
first; movements of flight or withdrawal of the second. The writer 
differs from Lange in his explanation of the aimless movements and 
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self-inflicted injuries of rage. M. Malapert maintains that in motor 
activity and in painful impressions the subject is instinctively seeking 
distraction from the cause of irritation rather than the reéstablishment 
in a state of lowered sensibility of the normal flow of sensations. 

The writer believes that nervous instability is the primary factor 
in producing passionate children. This state is often hereditary, but 
may be induced by bad management. Since every abnormally violent 
discharge decreases the stability of the nerve-centers, a child may be 
rendered more passionate either by an exasperating severity or by 
finding that he gains his point when he flies intoa rage. The example 
of an irascible parent is rather the pattern of the child’s behavior 
when angry than the initial cause of his irritability. 

In his third and last section, M. Malapert presents his pedagogical 
conclusions. Parents and teachers should study the temperament 
and state of health of each individual. Hygienic measures should 
precede moral measures, but in both the educator should beware of 
exacting the same things from all children, or from any one child the 
same things at all times and in all circumstances. When a fit of 
anger has actually set in, the emotion can be checked only by some 
inhibitive experience vivid enough to counteract it. Although M. 
Malapert admits that corporal punishment is sometimes effective, yet he 
ranges himself decidedly with the advocates of the ‘ appeal to reason.’ 
He strikes, moreover, the keynote of modern pedagogical thought in 
maintaining that the child is to be taught self-control rather than sub- 
mission to another. To this end, perfect regularity of life is necessary, 
and most important of all is quiet firmness on the part of parent and 
teacher. B. Woopsury. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Les jeux des enfants. Fr. QueyraT. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1905. 

Pp. 158. 

This little volume opens with a brief but interesting discussion of 
the character of imagination in children. The author then takes up 
the well-known theories of play and concludes with Gross that play is 
essentially based upon instinct. The psychology of play is then dis- 
cussed. Pleasure and illusion are said to be its psychic accompani- 
ments. Plays are then classified as to origin and end. With <efer- 
ence to origin, plays are due either to heredity, imitation, or imagina- 
tion. As to ends served, plays may have educative value for move- 
ment, sense, intellect, emotions, will and artistic sense. The book 
closes with a discussion of the psychology of play with dolls, and 
some practical suggestions as to toys. Irnvinc KING. 
PRAT? INSTITUTE. 
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VOLITION AND ETHICS. 
The Definition of Will. F.H.Brapiry. Mind,N.S., Vol. XIII., 

1-37. 

This is a vigorous defense of the author’s definition of will as ‘ the 
self-realization of an idea with which the self is identified’ —a defi- 
nition advanced and expounded in an article with the same title in 
Mind, X1., pp. 437-469 and noticed in the PsycHoLocicaL Review, 
X., p- 448 ff. The incompatible position that there is a variety of 
unique types of volition (upheld by Mr. Shand in Adind, N. S., No. 
23) is first considered —the imperative, hypothetical, disjunctive, 
negative and averse —and the conclusion reached that ‘so far as they 
are volitions, they consist in the self-realization of an idea, the main 
question’ being as to the exact nature of the idea in each case. The 
types of will differ, in short, because in each type I will to do some- 
thing different. The discussion of aversion is here very suggestive 
and timely. ‘* Aversion is the desire for the negation of something 
painful. . . Aversion is positive, but its true object is the negation of 
that which is commonly called its object.” The object of aversion 
does not exist; aversion and desire are alike in this respect. Aversion 
and desire are not codrdinate opposites, as pleasure and pain are. 
Aversion and desire tend to transform themselves and pass into each 
other. I cannot will that to which, while willing it, I have an actual 
aversion. As to the ‘ ultimate nature of a permanent disposition to act’ 
(averseness), the author writes, ‘ 1 should myself decline in psychology 
even to entertain such a problem.’ But the transition from a ‘ stand- 
ing will’ to an actual volition is produced by Redintegration. 

The paper next considers the relation of desire to conation, and finds 
that ‘if conation is understood as the experienced striving of myself’ 
(as distinct from a striving which is not experienced and from a 
striving only of some psychical element, such as a fixed idea), ‘I can- 
not perceive that everywhere conation is involved in desire.’ The 
paper admits that ‘the desired object must contain always to some ex- 
tent the idea of my actively getting it, and every desire therefore will 
essentially involve a conation’; but this is true only of the origin of 
desire and it does not follow that conation belongs to its essential 
nature. He denies ‘that in all desire without exception a conation is 
implied.’ 

As to ‘the distinctive character of wish,’ it is not a striving or 
conation, is not ‘the general head under which desire falls,’ is ‘ not 
distinguished from desire by its weakness,’ and is not distinct from 
desire in that in desire it is my action to which the real world is op- 
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posed, while in wish it is something else. ‘* Wish is a desire which 
in a certain way has been specialized and limited.” ‘* Wish is a desire 
for an imaginary end which, because it is imaginary, can be regarded 
as attained.” The imaginary object and its fruition are, in wish, re- 
cognized as out of our reach, the idea being separated from our world 
by the perceived failure of means to its realization. ‘ Being in a 
sense satisfied beyond the reality, it is so far removed from collision 
with fact.” ‘*In so far as it is not actually satisfied, a wish tends to 
collide with the world and to become a desire.” 

The discussion proceeds to the question in what way the idea in 
volition realizes itself. First of all, desire and conation are not essen- 
tial to will. Acts done at once from imitation or in obedience to an 
order, or in general from the suggestion of an idea, do not involve 
either; and such acts fall within our definition of volition. Pleasure 
and pain do not produce my volition. Even if pleasure and pain 
were always present in volition (which the author does not admit), 
still the essence of the volitional passage would remain unexplained. 
As to the ‘machinery’ of this volitional passage, ‘‘ we have in the 
first place a variety of ‘ special disposition,’ and we have in the second 
place the presence of some ideal suggestion which is at the same time 
the presence of the starting-point of some one disposition. The con- 
sequent passage of this special disposition into act is, we may say, the 
bridge which carries our idea over into reality.” Dispositions may be 
wholly or partly physical but must in every case possess a psychical 
aspect. The ideal suggestion is more or less identical in character 
with the first element of some psychical disposition, and the process 
described ‘ is of course so far what is called Redintegration.’ If a dis- 
position is originally physical and without a psychical aspect, there 
must be an experience of the disposition and its resulting action before 
there can be will: the idea of the end must coincide with the begin- 
ning of the disposition. 

The paper considers certain objections to this conception and comes 
to the conclusion ‘‘ that will is a psychical process certainly not origi- 
nal or ultimate or self-explanatory. Itis everywhere a result from that 
which by itself is not volition. The passage of an idea into existence, 
we found, is the essence of will; and that passage, we have now seen, 
depends on machinery. Thus in psychology the conditions of will 
come before will itself, and, at least in psychology, these conditions 
are in every sense more ultimate than their consequence.” The author 
does not regard the original tendency of ideas to realize themselves as 
the essence of volition, because this tendency does not explain how and 
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why one idea realizes itself in fact while another idea fails. As to 
pleasure and pain, the paper agrees that without them the will does 
not in fact originate or exist, but he cannot admit pain and pleasure 
into the essence of will, because they cannot possibly serve as a bridge 
for the passage of an idea to reality. 

The discussion next considers the objection that, while will is 
made to rest upon dispositions, dispositions in turn are made to rest upon 
will; and replies that, in the first place, questions of origin must not 
be confused with questions of essence, and, in the second place, even 
if we could prove (what we cannot) that dispositions are the result of 
pleasure and pain, it does not follow that pleasure and pain are voli- 
tional or that dispositions result from will. Consequently we are not 
warranted in holding that the will is in any sense self-developed or 
autogenous. There is, for psychology, no will which comes be- 
fore dispositions. 

Every reader of this article has doubtless been led ‘ once more to 
examine doctrines too lightly maintained’ and has felt grateful to this 
most keen and subtle thinker for this work. The article is more 
independent than either of the three articles on kindred subjects in 
Mind, X1., but can best be read in connection withthem. The author 
insists upon the psychological point of view throughout, and one finds 
himself asking at the close of this discussion, as before at the close of 
the other three ;' what then from a psychological point of view is an 
idea? One wonders whether a similar method applied to idea (as 
used by the author) might not lead to the conclusion that it also is a 
psychical process certainly not original or ultimate or self-explanatory, 
that it is everywhere a result from that which by itself is not an idea, 
and that in psychology the conditions of an idea come before the idea 
itself and, at least in psychology, these conditions are in every sense 
more ultimate than their consequence. As there is for psychology no 
will which comes before dispositions, may it not also be true that 
there is for psychology no idea which comes before dispositions? And 
dispositions? What are they and whence are they? If it is not the 
business of psychology to entertain these questions, as the author holds, 
then it surely is the business of psychology to accept some answer 


from whatever discipline does entertain them. 
G. A. Tawney. 


BELOIT COLLEGE. 
1Cf. PsycH. RkEv., X., p. 442, 7. 
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The Relations of Ethics to Metaphysics. W. H. FairBrRoTHER. 
Mind, N. S., Vol. XIII., No. 49. 


Mr. Fairbrother introduces his subject by reference to the Platonic 
assurance — and the generally accepted Greek faith — that a man can 
by introspective analysis discover ‘the manner in which he ought to 
live’ and can, further, instruct others in the results of his investigation. 
Moreover, our ethics must be deduced from the truth of things; what 
ought to be has no effective validity until it is made manifest that it 
has coherence with what is. The Platonic doctrine may be summed 
up in two propositions: (1) Ethical doctrine must be deduced or de- 
rived directly from the results of metaphysical investigation; (2) This 
deduction is possible. Both these propositions are strongly affirmed, 
and, with equal emphasis, denied to-day, such writers as Graham Wat- 
son and T. H. Green asserting that ‘to act morally is to determine 
oneself in accordance with the true nature of existence,’ while, on the 
other hand, Leslie Stephen maintains that ethics in common with the 
other sciences gives us ‘knowledge which within its own sphere is 
entirely independent of the metaphysician’s theories.’ The point at 
issue may be put in two ways: ‘* (1) Are the ethical doctrines taught 
by the more important writers in this subject derived from, or trace- 
able to, their respective metaphysical beliefs? or (2) é” adstracto, is 
the subject matter of moral science of such a kind that it is neces- 
sarily affected by our belief as to the ultimate nature of man and the 
universe?” 

Mr. Fairbrother, though acknowledging the greater finality of the 
solution of the latter question, determines, because of its more hope- 
ful possibilities, to attack the problem in the more assured region of 
philosophical history. 

He proceeds, then, to review the ethical teachings of well known 
and representative writers. Many thinkers (Plato among the an- 
cients, Green and Prof. Watson to-day), explicitly and as far as pos- 
sible, deductively, base their moral teachings on the results of their 
metaphysical investigations, not only in matters of abstract principles, 
but, to a certain extent at least, in affairs of concrete practical detail. 
On the other hand, many writers, it is popularly supposed, maintain 
their metaphysics and their ethics as closed domains — notably Kant, 
Spencer, Mill, and the English moralists of the eighteenth century. 
The latter, it is true, make no appeal to the truth of things but con- 
centrate their attention on the bare fact of moral approval and disap- 
proval, with much futile concern for ‘ moral faculty’ theories. Mr. 
Fairbrother then considers individually the ethical systems of Kant, 
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Spencer and Mill, and makes clearly manifest the interdependence of 
their ethics and their metaphysics. He is inclined to conclude that 
‘ethics is independent of metaphysics only in so far as it is valueless 
even as ethics’; since it is concerned with the conduct of life it neces- 
sitates some theory of life which must needs in turn be based on some 
conclusion as to the nature of reality. What then is the significance 
of the contention of the school represented by Professor Sidgwick and 
Mr. Leslie Stephen? In the words of our author it means that ‘in 
this year of our Lord, 1903, our knowledge of reality is not complete 
enough to enable us to deductively demonstrate the multifarious detail 
to which answers must be given, and practically acted upon, in daily 
life.’ But the impossibility of such ideal detailed deduction is not 
peculiar to the science of ethics and must not here any more than in 
any other field lead us to elevate a temporary difficulty into a general 


and absolute principle. 
Epna Aston SHEARER. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
APPARATUS. 


Class Experiments and Demonstration Apparatus. E. B. Titcu- 

ENER. American Journal of Psychology, XIV., 175-191. 

The writer offers a large number of systematic and explicit sug- 
gestions in regard to topics and materials of lecture demonstration. 
He draws a preliminary distinction between ‘ experiments that are 
performed psychologically, by the student, and demonstrations that 
are made to the class by the lecturer’ (such as the taking of the in- 
structor’s reaction-time). The demonstration-apparatus here dis- 
cussed is designed for experiments of the first class; it is apparatus 
which standardizes the conditions for such introspections of the 
quality of sensations as time and place allow. ‘* The instruments fall 
roughly into two groups according as the sense appealed to is capable 
or incapable of ‘action at a distance.’” The details presented for 
vision, hearing, and the skin-senses may be summarized as follows: 

I. Visual sensations: (1) Demonstration of the two great visual 
series, grays and colors. For grays, the best single means of demon- 
stration is Marbe’s album of photographic grays. For colors, a true 
‘psychological spectrum’ is needed. This should consist of four 
bands of color so hinged that the color scale may either be presented 
in one dimension or made to return on itself, the one band shading off 
from red to yellow, the second from yellow to green, the third from 
green to blue and the fourth from blue through purple back to red. 
No such device, however, is as yet on the market. (2) Demonstra- 
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tion of the three moments in a color-sensation by (@) variation of 
color-tone and saturation while brightness remains constant; (4) vari- 
ation of brightness and saturation while color-tone remains constant; 
(c) variation of color-tone and brightness while saturation remains 
constant; and (d@) variation of saturation while both color-tone and 
brightness remain constant. The writer has under construction a 
demonstration color-mixer, consisting essentially of a horizontal shaft 
running parallel with the front edge of the lecture-table and driven by 
a motor underneath, which, by means of a set of friction-plates, may 
be made to turn at any required speed one or more of six large-size 
discs placed at 30 cm. intervals. (3) Demonstration of the laws of 
color-mixture. (4) Demonstration of local adaptation and after- 
images; (5) of contrast; (6) of indirect vision. For color after- 
images, the Wundt demonstration apparatus is recommended, and 
for contrast, the Hering window if the dark room is so near that the 
students may conveniently pass through it in groups. The writer 
describes simply constructed devices of his own by which one may 
furnish simultaneously to a large number of students the conditions 
for the familiar after-image experiment with the abutting black and 
white fields and central fixation-points, for Meyer’s experiment, and 
for observing the alteration of colors in indirect vision. (7) Demon- 
stration of the effects of color-blindness. The writer exhibits to his 
classes two sets of Holmgren worsteds as they were actually sorted by 
two partially color-blind observers. (8) Demonstration of Purkinje’s 
phenomenon. This purpose is sufficiently answered by Professor 
Sanford’s suggestion of requiring the class to observe a selected red 
and blue through partially closed eyes. 

II. Auditory sensations: (1) Demonstrations of the two sound- 
modalities, noise and tone, by showing (@) the distinction between a 
single noise and a single tone; (4) the tonal character of many appar- 
ently simple noises (such as the strokes of a hammer upon the blocks 
of a xylophone); (c) the distinction between complex and simple 
noises and (@) between simple tones and clangs; and (e) the genera- 
tion of clangs from noises and of noises from clangs. (2) Demon- 
stration of the range of tonal hearing. The lower limit can scarcely 
be demonstrated, as the tones are too weak, but the larger Appunn wire 
forks may be clearly seen to vibrate. (3) Demonstration of pitch-dis- 
crimination; (4) of clang-tint; (5) of clang-analysis; (6) of clang- 
relationship; (7) of the continuity of the tonal series; (8) of. beats; 
(9) of difference-tones; (10) of fusion. Among the devices sug- 
gested for these purposes, are the Appunn c-box and over-tone appa- 
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ratus, as an alternative to the Ellis harmonical, for clang-analysis, and 
a large Mach model of the piano key-board for the explanation of 
clang-relationship. The new pattern Stern variator, actuated by the 
Whipple double gasometer, is recommended as the best ‘ universal’ 
apparatus for demonstrations in tonal psychology. 

III. Cutaneous sensations: (1) Demonstration of pressure-spots. 
A simple instrument devised by von Frey may easily be furnished to 
every member of a large class. This device consists of a stout horse- 
hair waxed into a short bit of narrow-bore glass-tubing. (2) Demon- 
stration of warmth and cold spots. Carpenter’s ‘ spikes’ rubbed to a 
rounded point will answer for temperature-cylinders. 

Taste, smell, and organic sensations are difficult material for 
class-demonstrations. The writer gives, however, interesting indica- 
tions of his own illustrative procedure. He closes his suggestions 
with remarks upon models, mentioning the Auzoux eye-model, the 
Steger models of the internal ear, and Helmholtz’s mechanical model 
of ear-drum and ossicles, and giving directions for a home-made model 
of the cochlea. His article is a contribution to the practical peda- 
gogy of psychology for which every teacher of beginners must be 


grateful. 
E. A. McC. GAmBLeE. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FROM NOVEMBER 7 
TO DECEMBER 5. 


Bericht iiber den I. Kongress fiir experimentelle Psychologte. 
(Giessen, April, 1904.) Edited by F. ScnumMann. Leipzig, 
Barth, 1904. Pp. xv + 127. 

Some Aspects of Social Sensitiveness. W.A.McKE&EVER. Mastet’s 
Diss. University of Chicago, 1904. Pp. 22. 

Psychologische Studien. 1. Abt. Bettriéige zur Analyse der 
Gesichtswahrnehmung. 1 Heft; pp. 160. II. Abt. Bettraige 
zur Psychologie der Zettwahrnehmung. 1 Heft; pp. 166. 
Leipzig, Barth, 1904. Mk. 5. [These Studien are devoted to 
the work of the Psychological Institute of the University of Berlin. 
Both of the issues before us contain collected papers of Professor 
Schumann. ] 

Willensfretheit, Zurechnung und Verantwortung. M. OFFNER. 
Leipzig, Barth, 1904. Pp. ix + 103. 
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Interrogative Thought and the Means of its Expression, EDWARD 
T. Owen. Repr. fr. Trans. of the Wisconsin Acad. of Sci., 
etc., Vol. XIV. Pp. 255-470. 

Education in Religion and Morals. Grorcre A. Cor. Chicago, 
F. H. Revell Co., 1904. Pp. 434. 

A System of Metaphysics. Grorck Stuart FuLLertTon. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1904. Pp. x+ 627. $4 net. 

Adam Smith. T.W.UHtrst. English Men of Letters Series. New 
York and London, Macmillans, 1904. Pp. viii + 236. 

Mass and Class. W.J.Guent. New York and London, Macmil- 
lans, 1904. Pp. vii + 256. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


TueE third International Congress of Philosophy will be held at 
Heidelberg in 1908. The invitation from the German delegates, it is 
stated, was authorized by the Imperial Government; Prof. Strong of 
Columbia University has been added to the English-speaking members 
of the International Commission of the Congress. 

WE are in receipt of a Numéro exceptionnel (No. 6, 12° Ann., 
November, 1904) of the Revue de Métaph. et de Morale devoted to 
the proceedings of the second International Congress at Geneva. 
Apart from the five leading papers, given in full, its reports are full and 
accurate résumés. The proceedings are to be published officially 
later on — Actes du Congres, &c., Kiindig, Geneva — by a committee. 
Two topics which were especially reported upon at the Geneva Con- 
gress were the project for a Vocadulazre, now being realized under 
the direction of M. Lelande, as is noted below, and the matter of an 
international language. As to this latter the remarkable progress of 
Esperanto may be seen by those who care to refer to the report con- 
tained in this number of the Revue (pp. 1037 ff.) An interesting 
item is that M. Boviac has done Leibnitz’ Monadology into Esperanto. 


THE two fascicles which have just appeared (7 and 8 of Vol. IV.) 
of the Bulletin dela Société francaise de Philosophie contain sections 
of the new Vocabulaire philosophique noted in an earlier issue of the 
Bulletin. These two sections cover titles from Dabitis to Dys— 
concluding the letter D. It is interesting to note that the ‘ interna- 
tional roots’ given in the Vocabulaire for the principal terms employ 
affixes and suffixes drawn from the language Esperanto (see a table 
of meanings on p. 221 of No. 8 of the Bulletin. 
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TueE following items are gathered from the press: 

Foster P. Boswe ti, Ph.D. (Harvard), has been appointed 
assistant in psychology, and Edwin Lee Norton instructor in phi- 
losophy, in the University of Wisconsin. Miss Florence Fitch, Ph.D. 
(Berlin), has been appointed associate professor of philosophy in 
Oberlin College. 


AT King’s College, London, Professor Caldecott will lecture on 
general psychology during the first and second terms of coming ses- 
sion; Professor Halliburton on histological psychology during first 
term; and Dr. C. S. Myers on experimental psychology (with demon- 
strations and laboratory work) during the second and third terms. 

Mr. Francis GA.tton, F. R. S., has founded in London Univer- 
sity a fellowship for the promotion of the study of *‘ National Eugen- 
ics’ ‘the study of the agencies under social control that may improve 
or impair the racial qualities of future generations, either physically or 
mentally.’ 


CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 
[., 1. Editorial. Stages of Religious Development: jJeanx Du Buy. 
The Jesus of History and of the Passion versus the Jesus of the Res- 
arrection: G. Stanley Hall. Faith: James H. Leuba. Miscellany. 


Minp, New Serigs, 51. On Truthand Practice: /. H. Bradley. 
Meinong’s Theory of Complexes and Assumptions (II.): B. Russell. 
The Infinite and the Perfect: 7. S. M/cKenzte. Scepticism of the 
Instrument: #7. G. Wells. The Conception of Experience in its Re- 
lation to the Development of English Philosophy: 7. AZ. Forsyth. 
Miscellany. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLocy, X.,2. The Development of 
‘Sociology: Geo. H. Vincent. The Concepts and Methods of Soci- 
-ology: Franklin H. Giddings. The Problems of Sociology: Gustav 
Ratzenhofer. Moot Points in Sociology (VIII.) : Hdward Alsworth 
_Ross. The Nature of Social Unity: Romanzo Adams. Introduc- 
ition to Sociology (XI.): G. De Greef. Miscellany. 

JouRNAL OF CoMPARATIVE NEUROLOGY AND PsycnHo.oey, XIV., 
5. Retrograde Degeneration in the Corpus Callosum of the White 
Rat: S. Walter Ranson. ‘The Early History of the Olfactory Nerve 
in Swine: Edward A. Bedford. The Relation of the Chorda Tym- 
pani to the Visceral Arches in Microtus: Victor &. Emme. Edi- 
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torial: Recent Contributions to the Body-Mind Controversy. C. Z. 
Herrick. Literary Notices. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, XV., 1. The Bias of 
Patriotism; Alfred jordan. Moral Instruction in Schools (con- 
cluded): Herbert M. Thompson. Music and Morality; Halbert 1. 
Britan. Truth and Imagination in Religion: Ralph Barton Perry. 
Human Pre-Existence: J. Eilis McTaggart. A Japanese View of 
American Trade Unionism: FHfozto /to. English Prisons and Their 
Methods: “7. /. B. Montgomery. Book Reviews. 

BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE FRANGAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE, IV., 4. 
Sur les Origines de la Philosophie de Spencer (Thése) : 17. 2. Ber- 
telot. Discussion. 

JOURNAL DE PsyCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, I., 3. 
La Mesure de I’Intelligence: /.-7. Van Bierviiet. Considérations 
Générales sur la Structure et le Fonctionnement du Systeme Nerveux 
(fin): G. Durante. Influence des Images sur les Sécrétions: A. 
Mayer. Notes et Discussions. Bibliography: I. Psychologie Nor- 
male. II. Psychologie Pathologique. I., 5. L’Amneésie et la Dis- 
sociation des Souvenirs par Emotion: Pzerre Janet. Le Langage 
Psychologique: P. Sollier. Notes et Discussions. Bibliographie: 
I. Psychologie Normale. II. Psychologie Pathologique. 


REVUE DE PuiLosopuik, 8. La Théorie Physique, son Objet, 
sa Structure (4e article): P. Duhem. Du Phénomeéne Psycholo- 
gique des Affinités: Raoul de la Grasserte. Aristote et Platon 
suivant Zeller: Budliot. Aristote a-t-il Connule Sophiste?: C. Auit. 
Miscellany. 


RevuE DE L’Ecore pv’ ANTHROPOLOGIE, XIV., 8-9. Les Tum- 
ulus (Cours de Technologie ethnographique): A. D. Mortiéillet. 
La Valeur Physique Générale des Indigenes Sahariens: 7. Huguet. 
Monographie de la Grotte de Noailles (Corréze): Z. Bardon et 
Jj. A. Bouyssonie. 

L’AnNEE PuiLosopHiquE, XIV. La Morale d’Epicure: V. 
Brochard. La Critique de Bayle. Critique des Attributs de Dieu: 
Simplicité: Prllon. Essai sur I’Instinct réaliste. Descartes et 
Thomas Reid: Z. Daurtac. Corrections a la Traduction Frangaise 
des Prolégoménes de Kant: O. Hamelin. Bibliographie Philoso- 
phique Francaise de l’Année 1903: /. Pillon. Nécrologie: Charles 
Renouvier: 7. Péllon. 
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EDITED BY 


J. MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D., D.Sc., LL.D. 
Professor in the Johns Hopkins University. 

‘« The completion of this enterprise is a notable event in the history of philosophical 
studies. The administrative aspect of the work is marked not only by insight, but by 
extraordinary patience and attention to details. The Dictionary as a whole is a monu- 
ment of patient labor and sound scholarship, and is without a rival in its own field. 
Quod bonum, faustum, felix, fortunatumque sit!’’ — Zhe Philosophical Review (Prof. 
Hammond ). 


In three volumes. $15.00, met. (Vols. I. and II. ready.) 
Vols. I. and II. together $10.00, net. 


The Bibliographies by Dr. RAND (comprising the material included in Vol. III. 
of the Dictionary) are to be published separately. Price, $5.00 et. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Development and Evolution 


Including Psychophysical Evolution, Orthoplasy, and the 
Theory of Genetic Modes. $2.60, net. 


‘«The credit undoubtedly belongs to him (Prof. Baldwin) of having independently 
discerned the real significance in evolution of individual adjustments, and of having 
been perhaps the first to put the relation between ontogeny and phylogeny, and between 
organic and social evolution, on a basis that should be satisfactory at once to the biologist 


and the philosopher.’’ — Nature. 
‘* Probably the most important single contribution to the theory of Evolution since 


Darwin.’’ — London Daily News. 


‘** A powerful book. . . . The author appears to. have established his position firmly ; 
and if his argument and the argument of his school is sound, he has done much to decide 
the dispute between the neo-Darwinians and the neo-Lamarckians.’’ — Mancheste; 
Guardian. 


Experimental Psychology 


EDWARD B. TITCHENER 
Part 1. Qualitative Experiments: Student’s Manual, $1.60. 


Part 2. Instructor’s Manual, $2.50. 


The author’s aim in writing this book is to supply what has hitherto been lacking to 
the teacher of experimental psychology—a detailed set of ru es for the performance of 
the classical experiments of the science. The book contains instructions for the carrying 
out of some fifty experiments. The experiments are directed upon the qualitative 
analysis of mental structure, the exploring of the fields of sense, the dissection of com- 
plex perception emotions, associations, etc. The student is given a list of general rules 
to be followed in laboratory practice; then follow direc'ions for the laying out of appa- 
ratus, the division of labor between experimenter and observer, the guidance of intro- 
spection, and the recording of results, Finally, a series of cognate problems, the method 
ot whose solution is not indicated, to test the student’s capacity of original thought. The 
second part opens with hints to the instructor upon the conduct of an experimental 
course in psychology. In conclusion it may be stated that the book is the outcome of 
seven years’ experience of experimental work, including both drill-work and research, 
in the laboratory of Cornell University. 
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Contemporary Psychology A revised translation. 


By Gurpo VILLA, University of Rome. Cloth, 8vo, $2.75 met. 


Carriage of net books is charged extra. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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WORKS BY 
SHADWORTH H.HODGSON 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE (1898) 
Book I. General Analysis of Experience. Book II. Positive Science, 
Book III. Analysis of Conscious Action. Book IV. The Real Universe. 
4 Vols., 8vo, Buckram, $12.00 


OUTCAST ESSAYS [Literary] AND VERSE TRANSLATIONS 
(1881). 1 Vol., Crown, 8vo, Half-roan, '53.00. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION (1878) 
2 Vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7.50 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE, an Ethical Enquiry (1870) 
2 Vols., 8vo, Cloth, $8.75 
‘TIME AND SPACE, A Metaphysical Essay (1865) 
1 Vol., 8vo, Cloth, $5.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


91 AND 93 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
LONDON AND BOMBAY 


H. KUNDIG, Editeur, 11, Corraterie, GENEVE 


Archives de Psychologie 


PUBLIEES PAR 


Th. Flournoy Ed. Claparéde 
D* en médecine. D* en médecine 
Prof. de Psychologie expérim. Privat-Docent de Psychologie. 


a la Faculté des Sciences de |’ Université de Genéve. 


Les Archives de Psychologie paraissent 4 époque indéterminée. Chaque 


ascicule se vend séparément et le prix en est fixé suivant sa grosseur et le nombre des 
figures. On peut toutefois souscrire d’avance au prix de 14 frames pour un volume 
(d’au moins 400 pages); avec le dernier fascicule du volume, les souscripteurs regoivent 
le titre et les tables des matiéres.—Les fascicules sont envoyés franco de port aux sou- 


scripteurs. 
Tome I", vol. broché de 424 pages et 57 figures. .....-++65 5 Fr. 
Tome Ii, “ 15 Fr. 
Tome III (En cours de publication). ....., 


Aux nouveaux souscripteurs du tome III, les tomes I* et II sont laissés 4 leur 
ancien prix, soit 12 fr. chaque (frais de port compris). 
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JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY 


Announces the Completion of the Great Anthology 


THE WORLD’S BEST POETRY 


AND SUBMITS THE FOLLOWING CLAIMS: 


THE WORLD’S BEST POETRY contains the most perfect expression 
of a truths of life and the beauties of nature ever attained in any set of 
books. 

It is unique beyond all other works in the power to entertain, to 
create a love for the beautiful, to enhance the joy of living, and to attune 
to the infinite. 

It is the most appropriately fashioned set of books, in paper, illus- 
trations, and binding, yet issued by any publisher. 

It is an ideal gift work, because it is delicate, chaste, ornamental, 
inspiring, and of priceless value. 


EMINENT EDITORIAL BOARD 

Biss CARMAN, the distinguished Poet, and Editor of ‘‘ The Literary World,’’ is 
the Editor-in-Chief, and he has devoted several years to this work. He has been ably 
assisted by the following 

ASSOCIATE EDITORS AND SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS 

John Vance Cheney, Librarian Newberry Library, Chicago; Charles Francis Rich- 
ardson, Professor of English Literature, Dartmouth College; Charles George Douglas 
Roberts, Poet, Novelist, Writer on Nature ; Francis Hovey Stoddard, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, University of New York; Richard Le Gallienne, Poet, Author and Critic ; 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., LL.D., Clergyman, and Editor of ‘‘ The Outlook’’; William Dar- 
nall MacClintock, Professor of English Literature, University of Chicago; Washington 
Gladden, D.D., LL.U., Pastor, First Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio, Hymn- 
Writer; Francis Barton Gummere, Professor of English, Haverford College, Pa.; John 
Raymond Howard, Managing Editor. 


IT BELONGS IN EVERY CULTURED HOME 


This almost perfectly compiled and arranged work is full of mental stimulus and 
practical help for every occasion of life. It includes the purest and finest poetic thought 
of centuries, selected by the most accomplished American critics, editors and literary 
men. It contains nothing poor or ordinary, but is replete with those rare strains of 
thought whose wisdom and beauty have made them the symphonies of the entire gamut 
of human experience and aspiration. 

It is a perfect compendium for writers, speakers and students ; and most especially 
valuable as a means for educating and developing the imaginative powers of the young. 

Each of the volumes represents a great department of poetry, and is so arranged 
that any poem or any author, or all the poems of any author on any given sub- 
ject, can be found in an instant. 

The World’s Best Poetry completely fills a place that no other publica- 
tion can take in the very heart of every refined home. 


Special Terms—Complimentary Portfolio 
To introduce this work quickly, we offer special inducements for the oe $f. 
earliest subscriptions. Fill out and send us the coupon in the Ay Dror 
corner, and we will send you the most beautiful, interesting and 4 Ay ROS 
convincing portfolio of sample pages that you have ever seen, 
The portfolio contains many extracts of the best poetry, yy rs oe. oe 
illustrated by photogravure and half-tone portraits of poets, 
pictures of their homes, and brilliant reproductions in 
colors of masterpieces of famous artists; and it shows ¢ 
the scientific arrangement and reference value of $ & PONS , 
SEND COUPON TO-DAY TO OF 
JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY 


1201 Chestnut St., Philadelphia of 
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New Books on New Lines of Thought 


= THE SHU KING: A Chinese Classic. Translated, 
ig with an Introduction and Notes. 
By WATLER GORN OLD, M.R.A.S. r2mo, $1.25 net. 


An authentic record of the religions, philosophy, customs and government of the Chi- 
nese from the earliest times. 


THEOSOPHY AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY : 
Six lectures. 


By ANNIE BESANT. 12mo. 75 cents net. 


These lectures were intended to induce the hearers to use theosophical teachings as a 
guide in their study of Psychology. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE VAHAN: Including An- 
swers by ANNIE Besant, G.R.S.MgEap, BERTRAM 
KeicuTiy, A. P. Sinnett, C. W. LEADBEATER, Dr. 
A. A. WELLs, and others. 

Edited by SARAH CORBETT. 8vo. $2.50 net. 

Since 1891 the Vahan has been the vehicle for exchange of opinion among members of 


the British section of the Theosophical Society, but complete sets of the periodical are 
rare. This selection puts an authoritative discussion of difficulties before the student. 


THE CHRISTIAN CREED 


By C. W. LEADBEATER. A new edition, revised and enlarged. r2mo. $1.25 net. 


This standard work has we been out of print, and its reappearance, in its final 
Sorm, will be widely welcomed. 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


. By C. HOWARD HINTON, M.A, author of “Scientific Romances,” “A New Era of 
Thought,” etc. With coloured plates, etc. ramo. $1.50 net. | 


THE PEDIGREE OF MAN 


By ANNIE BESANT. 75 cents net. 


THE SCIENCE OF PEACE 


By BHAGAVAN DAS, Author of “‘ The Science of the Emotions.”” 12mo. $1.50 net. 
An Attempt at an Exposition of the First Principles of the Science of the Self. 


THE LOST LEMURIA 


By W. SCOTT-ELLIOTT. 8vo. {1.00 net. 
The story of Prehistoric Continents and Pre-Arvan Man. 


; SREE KRISHNA, THE LORD OF LOVE 


By BABA PREMANAND BHARATI. Illustrated. remo. $2.00 net. 


JOHN LANE 67 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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The Psychological Review, 
MONOGRAPH SERIES. 


The following Monographs have already appeared : 


Wol. I. 
1. *On Sensations from Pressure and Impact: Harotp Grirrinc. Pp. 88. 
2. Association: Mary WuHITON CaLkins. Pp. vii+s6. 
3. * Mental Development of a Child: KATHLEEN Moore. Pp. iv+tso. 
4. A Study of Kant’s Psychology: Epwarp FRANKLIN BUCHNER. Pp. viii+ 208, 


wWol. It. 


5. Problems in the Psychology of Reading: J. 0. Quanrz. Pp. iv+s1. 
6. The Fluctuation of Attentioa: JoHN PerHam HyLan. Pp, 1i+78. 

7. *Mental Imagery: Wirrrip Lay. Pp. ii+s9. 

8. Animal Intelligence: Epwarp L. THoRrNDIkR. Pp. ii+109. 

9. The Emotion of Joy: Geckce VAN Ness DEARBORN. Pp. ii+70. 

10. Conduct and the Weather: Epwin G. Dexter. Pp. viii+105. 


Wol. 
11, On Inhibition: B. B. Pp. iv+6s5. 
12. On After-images: SHEPHERD Ivory FRANZ. Pp. iv+61. 
13. * The Accuracy of Voluntary Movement: R.S. WoopwortH. Pp. vit+114. 
14. A Study of Lapses: H. HEATH BAWDEN. Pp. iv+122. 
15. The Mental Life of the Monkeys: F. L. THornpiks. Pp. iv+57. 
16. The Correlation of Mental and Physical Tests: C. Wissizr. Pp. iv+62. 


wWol rv. 
17. Harvard Psychological Studies, Vol. I.; containing sixteen experimental investi- 
gations from the Harvard Psychological Laboratory: Edited by Kiuco MONsTERBERG. 
Pp, viii + 654. $4.00, 
wWol. V. 
18. Sociality and Sympathy: J. W. L. Jones. Pp. iv+gt. 75 cents. 
19. The Practice Curve: J. H. Bair. Pp. 70. 75 cents. 
20. The Psychology of Expectation: C1ara M. Hivcucock. Pp.iv+ 78. 75 cents. 
21. Motor, Visual and Applied Rhythms: J. B. Miner. Pp. iv+ 106. $1.00, 
22. The Perception of Number: J. F. Messencrr. Pp. iv-+ 44. 50 cents. 
23. A Study of Memory for Connected Trains of Thought: E. N. HENDERSON. Pp. 
iv-+ 94. 75 cents. 


Wol. VX. (To contain about 500 pages.) 


24. A Study in Reaction Time and Movement: T. V. Moore. Pp. iv+86. 75 cents 
25. The Individual and his Relation to Society: J. H. Turrs. Pp. iv+58. 50 ceats. 
26. Time and Reality: J. E. Boopin. Pp.v+119. $1.00. 


* Monographs so marked are not sold separately. Vols. I-III are $7.50 each. 
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A New Volume of ‘‘ The World’s Epoch Makers’”’ 
Descartes, Spinoza and the New Philosophy 


By James IverasH, M.A., D.D., Professor of Apologetics and Christian Ethics 
in the United Free Church College, Aberdeen. Author of ‘‘Is God Know- 
able?’’ etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


A judicious condensation of the views and theories of the authors discussed, and has 
especial value in its strong emphasis on the main thoughts of the philosophical sys- 
tems considered, to the subordination of less important matters. The great contribu- 
tions of these great thinkers to the intellectual inheritance of the human race have 
thus been adequately recognized by the author’s method of treatment. 


Forerunners of Dante 
By Marcus Dops. An account of Some of the More Important Visions of the 
Unseen World from the Earliest Times. 12mo, $1.50 met, 


Contains references to the Babylonian Literature — Egyptian Literature — Greek and 
Roman Literature of the Classical Period — Apocryphal Literature — Early Christian 
Legends — Medizval Legends. 


Fragments in Philosophy and Science 
By J. MARK BALDWIN, Professor in the Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, 
$2.50 met (postage 18 cents). 
‘¢ The book is altogether a notable work of reference.’,—- CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD. 


‘« Professor Baldwin pleads well and strongly for the recognition of philosophy in edu- 
cation.’”? — THE DIAL. 


Immanuel Kant -==-His Life and Doctrine 


By FREDERICK PAULSEN, author of ‘‘A System of Ethics’’ (edited by Thilly), 
and Professor of Philosophy in the University of Berlin. Translated from 
the revised German edition by J. E. Creighton and Albert Lefevre. Witha 
portrait and a letter of Kant. 8vo, $2.50 me¢ (postage 20 cents). 

‘¢ Those who wish to study Kant himself, rather than to read about him, will find here a 
light for their path, pointing to what is of permanent value in his system and also to what is 
not. Kant’s philosophy, as Professor Paulsen observes, is the entrance to present-day 
philosophy.’’— THE OUTLOOK. 

Hegel*s Logic 

By JoHN GRIER HIBBEN, Ph.D., Professor of Logic in Princeton University. 

I2mo, $1.25 met (postage 12 cents). 


“Tt is an excellent text-book on Hegel’s logic, which will undoubtedly be of great value 
to students of philosophy, especially to those who are not sufficiently familiar with the Ger- 
man language to read Hegel’s logic in the original.’,— CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 


Philosophy of Conduct 
A Treatise of the Facts, Principles and Ideals of Ethics 
By GEORGE TRUMBULL Lapp, Professor of Philosophy at Yale University. I. 
The Moral Self. II. The Virtuous Life. III, The Nature of the Right. 
8vo, $3.50 et (postage 20 cents). 


*¢ Possessed of an easy style, able to discourse of the deep things of speculation without 
losing himself or his readers in their profundities, and interested always in life as well as 
in philosophy.’’— THE ScoTsMAN, London. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, = = NEW YORK 
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